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Musical Instruments at the Eighth Exhibition 
Of the Mass. Charitable Mechanic Association. 


FULL REPORT OF THE JUDGES. 


Hewry K. Otiver, Otro Dreser, J. C. D. 
Parker, Georcr Minor, L. P. Homer, WILLIAM 
Reep, Gro. Wm. WarREN, Judges. 


The following instruments were offered for exami- 
nation, in competition for awards :— 
Forty-eight Piano-Fortes, subdivided as follows : 
Nineteen Grands. 
Three Semi-Grands, 
Two Parlor Grands. 
Thirty-three Squares. 
Also, 
Two ‘ Composing-Desk’ Pianos. 
Twenty-three Melodeons. 
One Chime of Twelve Bells. 
One Drum. 
Two Violins. 
Two Bells, (not of the ‘ chime.’) 
Seven Flutes, five ‘common,’ and two ‘ octave.’ 
Two Clarinets. 


All of which instruments, eighty-eight in number, 
were carefully examined by the Committee. 


The Piano-Fortes were offered by the following 
manufacturers : 

136 and 145. Chickering & Sons. 
Two Semi-grands. Two Parlor Grands. 
- Two “‘ Composing-Desk ” Pianos. 

.P. Emerson. Two Squares. 

194. Hallet, Davis & Co. One Grand. One Semi- 
Grand. Four Squares, 

871. George Hews. Three Squares. 

1510. James W. Vose. Three Squares. 

1522. A Newhall & Co. One Square. 

1527. Timothy Gilbert. One Grand. 
Squares. 

1630. A. W. Ladd & Co. One Grand. Five 

uares, 

1605. Lemuel Gilbert. One Square. 

1680. Brown & Allen. Three Squares. 

1680. Jacob Chickering. Two Squares. 

In the department of Piano-Fortes, the Commit- 
tee, uniting into one class, as is obviously correct, 
the Grands, Semi-Grands, and Parlor Grands, re- 
commend the following awards : 

Chickering & Sons, for their Grands, Semi-Grands 
and Parlor Grands, for most decided and meritori- 


Six Grands. 
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Four 








ous improvement, and particularizing specially Nos. 
*17,524, *17,673, and *17,590, a Gold Medal. 

Timothy Gilbert & Co., for their Grand Piano- 
forte, No *6731, a Silver Medal. 

Hallet, Davis & Co., for their Semi-Grand Piano- 
forte, No. *6,895, a Silver Medal. 

Chickering & Sons, for the two best Square Pifno- 
fortes, of Seven Octaves each, *17,671 and *17,674, 
the first Silver Medal. 

James W. Vose, for his Seven-Octave Square 
Piano-forte, *162, the second Silver Medal. 

A. W. Ladd & Co., for their Seven-Octave Square 
Piano-forte, *1,630, the first Bronze Medal. 

T. Gilbert, for his Seven-Octave Square Piano- 
forte, *6,349, the second Bronze Medal. 

Hallet, Davis & Co. for their Seven-Octave 
Square Piano-forte, *6,895, the third Bronze Medal. 

rown & Allen, for their Seven-and-quarter Oc- 
tave Square Piano-forte, *6,581, the first Diploma. 

George Hews, for his Seven-Octave Square Piano- 
forte, ¥1,667, the second Diploma. 

Jacob Chickering, for his Seven-Octave Square 
Piano-forte, *938, the third Diploma. 

William P. Emerson, for his Seven-Octave Square 
Piano-forte, *1,174, the fourth Diploma. 

Of the ‘“‘ Composing Desk ” Piano-fortes, the Com- 
mittee speak in terms of commendation, as articles 
of convenience to the composer, who, after he has 
written a musical phrase or passage, may desire to 
realize its effect upon the ear. They do not, how- 
ever, intend to say that they are of indispensable 
use, for the accomplished and talented musician 
ought to hear all the effects he intends to produce 
“in his mind’s ” ear, without the aid of any such 
convenience, and it, moreover, can hardly be possi- 
ble, in the torrent and rush of his musical ideas, 
and when “in a fine frenzy rolling,” that he should 
be willing to run the risk of checking them by stop- 
ping to test effects. There would be great danger 
that, by such delay, his thoughts would be “ thrown 
off the track,” and he find it very hard to get them 
back again. It is said of an ancient Greek warrior, 
of great bravery, and who had achieved all his deeds 
of prowess in hand-to-hand encounters, man against 
man, and foot to foot, that when he first saw the 
Ballista, a contrivance for killing, by throwing large 
stones from a distance against the enemy, he ex- 
claimed, wjth a deep sigh, “ Farewell to all courage.” 
Might not the “ mighty masters of song,” with equal 
feeling, say, in view of these “aids to musicians,” 
“Farewell to genius”? The great Haydn once 
wrote what he called “a Philharmonic Game,” 
(printed in Boston in 1834, by Comer & Ostinelli,) 
a most ingenious and extraordinary production, so 
arranged and subdivided that, by means of a figu- 
rated table of directions, anybody, whether musician 
or not, with ears or without, deaf or dumb, or both, 
can invent, (no, not invent—can string together,) a 
countless number of melodies, without the mental 
parturition of a single original idea! With the aid 
of the “Desk” and the “ Game,” what might not 
toddling geniuses hope to achieve in the yet unex- 
plored regions of Apollo's great domains ? 

Among the Piano-fortes from the manufactory of 
Chickering & Sons, was one, No. *17.675, having 
connected with its bridge an apparatus which its in- 
ventor, Mr. A. G. Corliss, calls the “ Swell-mute 
Attachment,” by which the swell effects of Crescen- 
do and Diminuendo are produced, and in Arpeggio 
passages a really harp-like effect is secured in a 
— and truthful manner. These results are 

rought about by a peculiar application, which, 
placed on both sides of the bridge, from the bar to 
the outer end of the bass strings, compresses and 
releases the bridge at the will of the player, by means 
of a system of leverage, resting upon the inside of 
the bottom of the case, and by a let-back movement 
of a spiral spring; the whole being under the con- 
trol of one of the pedals. Of this new feature of a 





piano-forte the Committee speak favorably, because 
the effects produced seem to them to be legitimate to 
the instrument, and apparently calculated to enlarge 
its capabilities, and widely differ from those appli- 
ances which, within a few years, have attempted to 
reduce the piano-forte to the illegitimate condition of 
an unhappy hybrid between a stringed and a wind 
instrument. The Committee awarded for it a Di- 
ploma. 

The Committee, in coming to a decision upon the 
merits of the several instruments of which they have 
just determined their award, were of entire unanim- 
ity. They did not hesitate for a moment in deciding 
that the Grand Piano-fortes from the justly celebrated 
house of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, were not only 
altogether manifestly superior to all competitors at 
the present Exhibition, but were an equally manifest 
and greatly advanced improvement over the well- 
commended productions of the same establishment 
offered at anterior Exhibitions. And the Committee 
not only feel it to be a pleasure, but an obvious daty, 
to congratulate the present heads of this long-estab- 
lished house, that they have so well sustained its 
high repute. The memory of the good name, and of 
the good deeds, and of the great skill of its founder, 
shall long be cherished ; and it is a matter of equal 
satisfaction and pride that the garment of praise he 
so fairly won and wore, has fallen upon shoulders 
worthy to receive and able to honor it. 

To determine which of the two (¥*17,524 and 
*17.673) is the superior instrument is somewhat 
difficult. One is more clear and brilliant ; the other 
has more depth and body of tone. One is more dis- 
tinguished in its power of action, and the other in its 
elasticity and delicacy of touch. They are both of 
unsurpassed excellence, and the owner of either may 
rejoice in his purchase. 

The Grand Piano-forte of Messrs. T. Gilbert & 
Co., No. *6,731, is a very good instrument indeed, 
and highly creditable to the manufacturers. There 
was some slight defect in the certainty of response 
to the finger, in rapid repetition upon the same key, 
resulting, probably, from inaccuracy in the adjust- 
ment of the leverage. The tone was very clear and 
satisfactory. There were no other Grand Piano-fortes 
from other factories worthy of special mention. 

The Semi-grands of Chickering & Sons, and a 
Parlor Grand by the same firm, were superb instru- 
ments; and this last, had the several varieties of 
Grands, Semi-grands, and Parlor Grands been kept 
distinct in class, would have been justly entitled to 
a highest award, both for its own intrinsic merit and 
as a new and meritorious invention. But all these 
were united into one class, and the award was made 
accordingly. ‘The Parlor Grand first emanated from 
the house of Chickering & Sons, and made its ap- 
pearance at the Exhibition of 1853, and the Com- 
mittee of that year awarded to it a Gold Medal; but 
inasmuch as the late lamented head of the firm was 
a member of the then Government of the Society, 
the award could not be confirmed consistently with 
the laws of the Association. It would afford the 
Committee great satisfaction could this award be 
now confirmed. 

The Semi-grand of Messrs. Hallet & Davis, No. 
*6,895, is an instrument of merit, and far better than 
their Grand, which last is inferior to that presented 
by the same firm in 1853. 

That the judgment of the Committee may be dis- 
tinctly understood, they now repeat their awards on 
the class of instruments under discussion. They put 
the several varieties into one class, and they award 
to Chickering & Sons the first premium, to cover 
the three varieties offered by them—Gold Medal. 

To T. Gilbert & Co., the second premium—Silver 
Medal. 
td Hallet & Davis, the third premium—Silver 
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Before leaving the subject of Grand Piano-fortes, 
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the Committee desire to say, that in their judgment, 
while very much, nay, wonderfully much, has been 
achieved by the American manufacturers in the pro- 
duction of so desirable a class of instruments, there 
is yet a great task to be accomplished by them, and 
that is, to make these instruments of such price as 
will bring them within the reach of purchasers whose 
means are limited, and who are therefore compelled 
to content themselves with the ordinary square in- 
strument, which is, after all, not the genuine reality 
of the Piano-forte, but only a convenient (or as some 
decide, a poor) substitute for the original and true 
article, the Grand. The prices charged operate as a 
prohibitory tariff to many a family and many a 
student at his first start. The fact that Grands have 
been imported from Germany into the United States 
at prices from twenty-five to thirty-three per cent. 
lower than our ruling rates for the same class, seems 
to indicate that something in the way of reduced 
prices might be accomplished with us. One direc- 
tion which might most happily be attempted by us, 
and which is peculiarly the direction that good taste 
suggests, is to avoid all meretricious ornaments in 
the case. The gewgaws of pearl keys, (a positive 
nuisance), elaborately carved legs and trimmings, 
tawdry and tinselled bedeckings about the front 
boards and other parts of the instruments, should be 
at once and forever done with. A sensible and pra- 
dent man will never pick out a partner for life for 
the tawdry rigging of her personal dress; nor will a 
sensible and true musician select an instrument for 
its gay ornaments and dazzling appendages of pearl 
and paint. Pearls and paint may, in either case, be 
but adroit adornment of charlatanism, to dazzle the 
eve and cheat the heart. Pearl keys may please an 
ill-disciplined taste ; but soupurel with ivory, the 
whiteness of which contrasts so well against the 
ebony, they disappoint a refined taste, and they are 
positively and extremely unpleasant to sensitive 
fingers. 

In the class of Square Piano-fortes, the awards of 
the Committee were made with equal unanimity. 
The instruments of Chickering & Sons are at the 
head, and next to them comes that of J. W. Vose, 
No. *162, of seven octaves. Its tone is musical and 
noble ; the high treble notes are particularly fine, and 
the action is satisfactory. It has one fault, in a 
certain, though slight deficiency of resonance from 
the blow of the hammer, produced by a looseness of 
the upper coat of hammer felt. This may have 
been caused by the temperature of the room, which, 
being always crowded, was always hot, and the air 
close and vitiated, though too many manufacturers 
fail in drawing the felt sufficiently close over the 
hammer-head. 

It is not necessary to discuss the merits of the 
other Square Piano-fortes in detail. Those to which 
awards have been assigned are placed in the order of 
their merit, as adjudged by the Committee, and 
those of which special mention is not made, are 
passed by as not coming up to a just standard of 
excellence. 

Before leaving this class of instruments, the Com- 
mittee would refer to a model of piano-forte action, 
exhibited to them by Mr. D.H. Shirley, of which the 
Committee can only say, that, while in the model it 
operated well, and appeared effective and to possess 
obvious advantages in, securing rapidity of reply to 
all rapidity of finger-action, it did not produce in 
the Piano-forte which contained the action, the ex- 
pected result. The inventor explained this want of 
success to be caused by some want of accuracy in 
the position of the fulerum. It would be more just 
to the inventors of similar improvements to refer 
them to a Committee of practical Piano-forte 
makers, than to a Committee of musicians; and to a 
similar Committee should be referred specimens of 
Piano-forte legs, music stools, canterburys, et id 
omne genus—“all that sort of thing.” One may 
reasonably be a good judge of tonal effects, and an 
indifferent judge of furniture. Bronze Medal. 


Your Committee next proceeded to examine the 
Reed Organs, repeoemnind by a variety of instra- 
ments, called by the manufacturers: Melodeons, Or- 
gan Melodeons, Model Melodeons, Organ Harmo- 
ninms, &c., amounting to twenty-three in number, 
and exhibited by the firms of 

Mason & Hanlin, Boston. 

8S. T. & H. W. Smith, Boston. 

Nichols & Gerrish, Boston. 

S. A. Ladd, Boston. 

And one Tremolo attachment, exhibited by the in- 
ventor, is attached to one of Mason & Hamlin’s 
Melodeons, by 

L. Louis, Boston. 


As the Committee of the Association are well 
aware, the amount of —— invested in the manu- 
facture, and the extent of trade in these instruments 





has within a few past years reached such a magni- 
tude, that, whatever may be the individual judgment 
of musicians as to their proper rank among other 
musical instruments, the propriety of encouraging, 
by every proper means, the efforts of the different 
makers to improve them, and, above all, whatever 
tends to do away with the harshness of tone which, 
from the mode of obtaining it, has hitherto seemed 
to be inseparable from reed instruments, should be 
met with the utmost encouragement and favor. 

In this respect your Committee are happy in 
being able to report a great and manifest advance 
upon the results of former exhibitions. Not only 
does there seem to be a spirit of invention, and a 
determination to extend the capacity of these in- 
struments, among the various exhibitors, but the 
superior workmanship of some of them, and the 
smoothness of tone obtained by the great pains 
evidently taken in “voicing” the reeds, give proof 
of great skill in their department, and argue well 
for the future excellence of this much-decried kind 
of instruments. One instrument in particular, from 
the establishment of Mason & Hamlin, of Boston, 
stands out so preéminently amongst all on exhibition, 
that a more detailed description is here given, as 
well to inform the public what has been attained, as 
from its intrinsic value it was thought worthy of 
being thus noticed. The Committee refer to the 
Organ Harmonium, of which two were contributed 
by the same firm. 

One of these has a pedal bass, the other has none; 
and both have two banks of keys. 

The latter has eight stops, viz.: Dulciana, Flute, 
Hautboy, Bourdon, Diapason, Principal, Expression, 
Coupler. 

Of these the first four are speaking stops, and each 
of them extends through the entire compass of the 
keyboards, which are five octaves in extent. The 
Dulciana and Flute act upon the upper bank of 
keys, and the Hautboy and Bourdon upon the lower. 
From this it will be perceived that there are four 
complete sets of reeds in the instrument, each ex- 
tending through its entire compass. These four sets 
of reeds are voiced in such a manner as to give to 
each a quality of tone peculiar to itself, and imitate 
so eloesly the organ stops, whose names they bear, 
that the ear can with difficulty distinguish between 
them—a result which obviates the great objection 
which has heretofore been urged against reed instru- 
ments. 

The Dulciana and Flute are voiced quite soft, the 
Hautboy louder, so that when combined, a full 
organ-like tone is produced, of great power and 
effec’. The Diapason and Principal are swell stops, 
acting respectively upon the Dulciana and Flute. 
The “ Expression ” stop is peculiar to this instru- 
ment, and is the invention of the makers, by whom 
also it has been patented. Its effect, when drawn, is 
to shut the main or receiving bellows, so that the 
slightest motion of the feet upon the pedals operates 
the two exhausting bellows and affects the power of 
the tone produced, enabling the performer to get 
every gradation of tone, from PP through crescendo 
and diminuendo to FF, and back again. By means 
of this also, all the effects of sforzando, tremolo and 
affettuoso can be produced at will. This is an entire- 
ly new and valuable improvement, and under the 
control of a skilful performer must be g desirable 
addition. 

The Coupler, as its name implies, connects the 
two banks of keys together, so that they act as one, 
precisely as in the Organ. By this arrangement of 
stops, coupler, &c , every grade of power can be pro- 
duced, and when all are in operation, a volume of 
tone is obtained which makes the instrament worthy 
of being classed with Organs of moderate size, while 
the cost of an instrument constructed upon this plan 
being very much less, will render them, as they 
become more and more known, formidable competi- 
tors of that kind of instruments. 

In the “Harmonium” with pedal bass, the gen- 
eral mechanism, as regards stops, coupler, &c., is 
the same as that already described. but the “ Ex- 
pression” stop is left out, and a “ Pedal Coupler” 
substituted. The compass of the pedals is two full 
octaves, from CC to c, for which there is an inde- 
pendent set of reeds, so voiced as to resemble, as 
nearly as possible, the sub-bass of the Organ. It has, 
in addition, a swell pedal, and the bellows is worked 
by a lever at the back of the instrument, and a tell- 
tale is put in a conspicuous place, so that the blower 
is kept informed of the quantity of wind in them. 
By means of the couplers the pedals can be connected 
with any one or more of the stops of either or both 
key-boards. From this description it will be seen 
that this instrument is altogether different and far in 
advance of any that have been heretofore manufac- 
tured of its kind. It comes very near in tone to the 
Church Organs of moderate size and power, while in 





volume of sound and extent of combination, it more 
than equals them. Whether the enterprise of those 
engaged in their manufacture will carry them as far 
ahead of their present degree of excellence as the 
results of the three past years have brought them re- 
mains to be proved. With all the foregoing in view, 
and without discussing the question whether reed in- 
struments can ever be made to equal the Organ in 
its best qualities, the Committee recommend that to 
Mason & Hamlin, for their great and valuable im- 
provements in the Organ Harmonium exhibited by 
them, be awarded a Gold Medal. 
To Mason & Hamlin, for their Melodeons of su- 
perior quality of tone, a Silver Medal. 
To S. T. & H. W. Smith, Boston, for their Melo- 
deons, a Bronze Medal. 
To Nichols & Gerrish, Boston, for their Melo- 
deons, a Diploma. 
To L. Louis, Boston, for his “Tremolo Attach- 
ment,” by which many and very beautiful effects are 
produced, and the use of which, while they would 
not be considered as deciding upon its ultimate va- 
lue, the Committee think, in the hands of a compe- 
tent and judicious performer, is capable of being 
made a very expressive and pleasing feature of any 
performance, a Diploma. 
To Nichols & Gerrish, for a Melodeon, Diploma. 


The attention of the Committee was next directed 
to a Chime of Twelve Bells, ranging from D below 
the staff to G above, including two F’s sharp, and 
one C sharp, and so representing the two keys of D 
and G, as in the table following a 





Pitch of Bell. Diameter. Weight. 
D 55 inches. 3,148 Ibs. 
E 47% 2,096 
F sharp 425g “ 1,432 “ 
G 403, « 1,348 “ 
A 3534 “ 841 *“ 
B 32% m=: © 
C gllg « 613“ 
Csharp 29 “ 494“ 
D 2756 * 436 “ 
E 2514 « 375“ 
F sharp 22 “ 231 “ 

20 " — “ 
Total weight, 11,939 Ibs. 


This Chime was contributed by the widely known 
firm of Henry N. Hooper & Co., the sound of whose 
“ tongues,” spread far and wide over the land, makes 
vocal many a hill and valley, on the blessed day 
consecrated to rest and to worship—calls many a 
laborer to his daily toil, and gives him note to rest, 
when the day’s toil is done. How could man live 
without bells? And how full of interest must be the 
history of bells, whenever it shall be well written, 
beginning with the little golden bells that adorned 
the hem of the Jewish High Priest's robe, taking up 
that of the codones of the sentries round the Greek 
camps, and those of the Greek fish markets; that of 
the petasus and tintinnabulum of the Roman baths, 
and coming down to the larger bells of merry Eng- 
land, the “ Guthlac” of the Abbey of Croyland, with 
its associates, “ Bettelin,’ ‘Turketul,” “ Tatwine,” 
“Pega,” and “ Bega;” a ring of bells, of which the 
venerable Bede says, about the close of the seventh 
century, “that no such chime of bells could be found 
in all England ;” and down further to those monster 
bells of Moscow,—that of St. Ivan’s towers, weighing 
128,000 lbs.; that of the ‘Cathedral, weighing 288,000 
Ibs.; and that of the Empress Anne, weighing 432, 
000 Ibs., and standing 19 feet high, and being 21 feet 
in diameter! Into such a history must come the 
musical history of bells, and this, not its least 
interesting deparment, must be complete in the 
“ Chapter on Chimes,” and give us complete illustra- 
tions of what mean the single bob, the plain bob, the 
grandsire bob, the bob major, the bob royal, and the 
bob maximus, and all.the varied bobs of a complete 
and perfect chime! But the Committee are wander- 
ing, and must return to the “ chime in hand,” and do 
so by saying that, after a long and very careful 
examination, testing each bell separately and in the 

rogressions of the chime, both melodically and in 
Seemann, they recommend that there be awarded for 
their goodness of tone and adaptation to each other 
as a chime, a Silver Medal. 

There are two other Bells, not of the chime, from 
the same excellent establishment, both possessing 
good tone and clear resonance. 


The Committee next examined the remaining mu- 
sical instruments submitted to them, consisting of— 
A Musical Rocking Chair. 
Four Flutes, by Berteling, being 
One in B flat, 
Three in D. 
Two Octave D Flutes, by same maker. 
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Two Clarinets, by same maker, 
One in B flat, 
One in E flat. 

These were all well made instruments, and some 
of them uncommonly good. One of the D fintes 
was very excellent. An award is recommended for 
the whole, of a Silver Medal. 

The “ Musical Rocking Chair” was, certainly, a 
unique novelty. Within the seat was arranged a 
sort of compact set of reeds, so adjusted that when 
one sat down and rocked to and fro, he “ discoursed 
most excellent music,” and might easily rock himself 
“to sleep, perchance to dream,” to the music of his 
own fundamental harmonies. Or, viewing it in the 
light of ‘“‘a blessing to mothers” who cannot sing 
“their fondlings to repose,” it commends itself as a 
means of rockaway lullabies, never till now made 
vocal in nursery realms. Its ingenuity justifies a 

Diploma. 

One of the Violins contributed by J. H. Arey, was 
a newly-made instrument, of very fair quality of tone, 
for which the Committee reeommenda Diploma. 

The attention of the Committee was lastly directed 
to specimens of Shect Music, entered by Nathan 
Richardson, of the ‘“ Musical Exchange,” Boston. 
The designs were of superior style and finish, and 
the whole appearance of the printing, from engraved 
plates, executed under the immediate superintendence 
of Mr. Richardson, was eminently clear and excellent. 

Examination was also made of Mr. Richardson’s 
“Modern School for the Piano Forte,” entered by 
him as a specimen of music printing from electrotype 
plates, it being the first musical work ever printed by 
the common letter-press method, from such plates. 
There was a uniformity and clearness of impression 
in an uncommon degree, and, throughout the work, 
an evenness of appearance and execution rendering 
every note on every page, perfectly plain to the eye 
of the player. This is a great merit in music printing, 
and one not always nor easily attained. The work, 
itself, as a system, is most highly recommended, by 
the leading composers and teachers of music, at home 
and abroad, and by musical journals in Boston and 
New York; and, although the Committee entertained 
doubts whether it were strictly within their province 
to adjudicate upon any “system of instruction” for 
any instrument, yet, as this had been received by the 
government of the society, and admitted for compe- 
tition as such, and had been thus brought legitimately 
before them, and as it had received the high sanction 
and recommendations of most eminent Pianists, 
three of whom were members of this Committee, 
they decided to award to it a Silver Medal. 

82. E.G. Wright, Boston. Silver Bugle. This 
Bugle seemed upon trial to be a very satisfactory 
instrument, and quite correct in intonation; and the 
workmanship was good. Bronze Medal. 

1592. White Brothers, Boston. Violins and 
Guitars. The Guitars were good instruments, of 
more than common power and richness of tone. 
The Violins were highly creditable to the manufac- 
turers as specimens of work, but were unattended 
with the usual accompaniment—a bow, so necessary 
to produce the proper vibrations and prove their 
quality. For these instruments, the Committee 
award a Bronze Medal. 





Gluck ond Lavater. 


At the time of Gluck’s first efforts in the lyric 
drama, he had occasion to make a journey to 
Zurich, where Lavater, who was then laying the 
foundations of a school since so celebrated, was 
residing. The German musician had heard 
vaguely of Lavater’s physiological labors, and, 
without precisely believing in the infallibility of 
his doctrines, or without putting implicit faith in 
his observations and prognostications, Gluck’s 
ardent spirit and mind, so enamored of the mar- 
vellous, had become warmly interested in all that 
was elevated, new, daring, and brilliant in the 
hypotheses of the learned innovator. He profited, 
therefore, by his sojourn at Zurich to pay Lavater 
a visit. 

The founder of the School of Physiognomy 
was in his study, a perfect museum, containing 
casts, moulded with the most fastidious exactness, 
of all the illustrious personages of the time. He 
was engaged in terminating the voluminous cor- 
respondence to which he was accustomed to devote 
the greater portion of his mornings. He did not 
80 much as appear to perceive the arrival of the 
musician, and, carried away by his ideas, continued 
writing his letters, without even turning his head 
towards the new-comer. This had lasted for 
upwards of half an hour, and the maestro was 











beginning to grow tired of waiting so long, when 
Lavater, suddenly casting upon him his blue eyes, 
full of intelhgence and tenderness, said :— 

“ Whom have I the honor of addressing, sir ?” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” replied the musician, smiling. 
“ Excuse me if 1 do not answer the question you 
have asked, and if I leave to you the task of doing 
so. There is no doubt with your penetration and 
sagacity the task will be an easy one. Allow me, 
therefore, to ask you who I am, and what I am ?” 

Gluck’s intention was evidently to embarrass 
the illustrious savant, but the latter was accustomed 
to challenges of this description, and, on more 
than one occasion, had come forth triumphantly 
from these difficult ordeals. Without appearing, 
therefore, at all shocked at the maestro’s answer, 
he began to study attentively Gluck’s features and 
physiognomy, terminating his examination by 
exclaiming, at the expiration of a few minutes— 

“ No—I am not mistaken. You are a musician.” 

“ That is true,” replied Gluck ; “ but it is a very 
vague qualification. Could you name the musical 
speciality which I particularly cultivate ?” 

At this fresh question Lavater was silent, and 
appeared to be plunged in profound reflection. 
Suddenly he interrupted his meditations. 

“ Yes, that is it,’ he said. “ You are a com- 
poser—yes, a dramatic composer. The qualities 
distinguishing you are—vigor, energy, daring, 
elevated sentiments, grandeur of ideas, and— 
there,” ke continued, taking down from one of the 
shelves of his bookcase a volume, magnificently 
bound, “I would lay a wager you are the author 
of that score.” 

Gluck cast his eyes upon the work and recog- 
nized one of his operas, entitled The Fall of the 
Giants, which had just achieved a colossal success 
all through Germany. The astonishing and pro- 
digious sagacity of his interlocutor both amazed 
and terrified him. 

“ This is not all,” continued Lavater, while his 
face gleamed with inspiration, and his voice 
assumed, from minute to minute, a more solemn 
accent: “this is not all. You are destined for 
great, for magnificent things—you will leave 
behind you a luminous track in the career you 
pursue. You will be the founder of a great school, 
for there is within you an immense power of 
creation, and, moreover, that eagerness for the 
struggle and the combat which render chiefs illus- 
trious, and victory certain.” 

Three years subsequent to the interview we 
have described, Gluck was in France, where he 
brought out his Jphigénie en Tauride, that chef- 
d’euvre of inspiration and genius, and which 
imparted ‘fresh youth to the forms of the lyric 
drama. On this occasion, the musical world 
divided itself into two camps, and the name of 
Gluck, rendered greater by the contest, has come 
down to us, glorious and respected. Thus Lava- 
ter’s prediction regarding the celebrated German 
composer was realized in every particular. 

+ —_ > -- 


GeorceE F. Benxert.—The Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer has the following account of a young 
American composer, who is exciting attention in 
that city. 


George Felix Benkert was born in Germantown, 
(Philadelphia) April 11th, 1831; his father, a 
bootmaker, a man of energy and honorable ambi- 
tion, with no small streak of the ideal rufining 
through every action of bis life. The mother, 
quiet and industrious, looked upon her first-born 
as only mothers can look, in hope—days and 
months passed on, and as years succeeded years, 
the child grew up,—thoughtful, modest, and quiet 
in theextreme. The fun and folly that produced 
uproarious laughter in his schoolmates, painted on 
his face only a quiet smile, mingled with melan- 
choly. George was blessed with parents such as 
other children usually have, and many discussions 
were held as to what trade George should be put 
to, and as the business of the father is considered 
good enough for the son, it was proposed that at 
some future day, he should be a shoemaker, and 
although quite young, he was taught to hammer a 

iece of leather, and at other times to stitch a 
Fttle, but it was all of no use. He who loved to 





incites 





gaze at the beauties of a new born day, and could 
see something in a leaf as it trembled in the 
evening breeze, was but poorly fitted to make 
shoes for the bad formed feet to travel in the mud. 
However good and useful boots and shoes may be, 
George had no turn for this kind of work, so ke 
began to scribble music and would sometimes 
forget the harmony of surrounding things to listen 
to the sounds of a piano, whose keys were touched 
by the fingers of innocence in a house hard by.* 
He listened and his fingers moved. The spirit 
said write—and an overture came forth. He 
wrote again, and an oratorio was there. Yet 
George was but nine years old. At this time, our 
young composer was placed under the care of a 
teacher in the city, Mr. Joseph F. Duggan, who 
was instrumental in developing still further this 
talent for composition. He soon began to be 
known in Philadelphia as the writer of some 
pleasing songs, whose grammatical correctness, 
(we speak in a musical sense) was surprising in 
one of such youth and lipited experience. He 
also made for himself a name as a pianist while 
while presiding over the orchestra at Barnum’s 
Museum, and was known among musical people 
by his remarkable facility in reading music, no 
matter how complicated or difficult to perform at 
sight. Not long after this, he was sent to German 
to study, and became the favorite and only pupil 
of that most distinguished German composer, 
Lindpaintner, who had the pleasure, before long, 
of presiding at the performance of a Grand Mass, 
composed by his pupil, and brought out in a 
church in Stuttgard, which won for our native 
artist the approbation of the select audience of 
the occasion, and the favorable notice of the press, 
and the musical critics of the place. 

The same Mass was brought out in Vienna, 
under the skilful direction of Helmesberger, 
assisted by an orchestra and chorus of one hundred 
performers. The triumph of George F. Benkert 
in Germany was now complete; the multitude as 
they poured from church expressing their hearty 
approval of the Mass, as being calculated to 
awaken feelings of the sublimest kind, while every 
critic of Vienna was warm in his applause, and 
such newspapers as the “ Wanderer,” the “ Allge- 
meine Zeitung,” and “ Monatschrift fiir Theater 
und Musik,” noticed with flattering comments, the 
productions of “the young American musical 
composer.” 

After five years of absence and study he re- 
turned to his native city, gathered together a 
good orchestra, and presented a selection of his 
intrumental and piano-forte compositions at the 
Musical Fund Hall, on the evening of November 
6th. The favor with which they were received, 
and spoken of by the press and critics, has induced 
him to prepare another, which will shortly be 
given. It is Mr. Benkert’s intention to reside in 
Philadelphia, and pursue his profession as com- 
poser and instructor; that he will succeed in 
establishing himself among our best musicians, no 
one can for an instant question: for his works 
entitle him to be at once enrolled among them, 
and likewise prove that his name has just claims 
to stand on the list, in a high place over those of 
some, who with more pretensions and far less real 
merit than he, have managed to be ranked with 
the truly deserving. 


Quaint 


Street Organs. 

(From the Buston Atlas.) 

We are not of those who palpitate with pain at 
the revolutions of the inbarmonic crank. We 
have never pretended to be auricular epicureans, 
desperate and despairing at the sharp squeals 
from the windy barrels. We have never show- 
ered down from our attic window, upon the poor, 
peripatic chapman of cheap quavers, the same 
objurgatory donations which we bestow upon sen- 
timental cats and upon faithful dogs, a have 
failed to accompany their masters to heaven or 
home. The music may be immelodious and 
strident; but from the vexed interior of the ma- 
chine is emitted a reminiscence. It is something 
to have coming through your windows, when the 
evening gas is lighted, whiffs of old-time song 
puffs of pathos which melted you at the opera’ 
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and little snatches of the waltz which put mer- 
cury into your heels at the last assembly. Break- 
ing clearly, if not sweetly, upon the thin, deli- 
cious air of these winter nights, we hear the 
death-song of Edgardo, the lunar prayer of Nor- 
ma, the great duo from Favorita, the hop-and-go 
devilifications of Strauss and Labitzky, and the 
touching tribute to Dog Tray. We close our 
eyes, and remember once more the metallic, 
‘rattling Laborde, the quiet Truffi, the robust 
Benedetti; we see again Grisi the queenly, and 
Alboni, the corpulent, and Mario, handsome, but 
slim ; we recall Jullien, in unexceptionable pan- 
taloons and immaculate cravat, his locks redolent 
with Macassar, his gloved hand guiding the 
armies of harmony. So much conjuring is there 
in the organ! It were easy to shrug one’s shoul- 
ders and play the connoisseur. We had rather 
be thought honest than tasteful. Pardon the 
confession—we do like hand-organs! We know 
that the conservators of society, ancient people, 
with whom, of course, wisdom will expire, pro- 
nounce our hnmpy friend in the velveteen jacket 
to be a vagrant. Pray let us be a little char- 
itable. The grinder, after all, is not a bold-faced 
beggar. He gives us music for our coppers, and 
if we do not want music, he will, for a considera- 
tion, leave us, and tune his pipes in more appre- 
ciating quarters. Surely, his work is not easy ; 
surely, his burden is far from light. Baron, as 
he may heve been in his own sunny Italy, and 
cradled as he may have been in song ; born under 
infinite blue skies, in climes where the very com- 
monest people sing the choruses from Auber’s 
Masaniello, and matured upon maccaroni and 
music, hard misfortune has driven him from his 
ancestral villa, to wander about with one hundred 
es of bad harmony strapped upon his back. 

‘irtuous in misfortune, in niveous or in pluvial 
weather, he sticks to his business. He resists the 
blandishments of his vocation. Music may be the 
food of love, but no one ever saw an organ- 
grinder in love. Music is a notorious provoca- 
tive of inebriety, but no one ever saw an organ- 
grinder full of Bacchus. Yes, we remember one. 
He had succumbed to the hot weather and beer, 
and did slumber upon a door-stone. Wicked 
boys turned the abandoned organ until it was 
taken, with its owner, into the charge of a police- 
man. But this unfortunate only strengthened 
the rule ; his brethren go about sober and sad. 
And what a life! To play Norma until the oak- 
crowned priestess grows into a diabolic, dogging, 
ugly-visaged familiar ; to play waltzes until waltz- 
ing becomes a torture. Let the ancient conser- 
vator of society think of such a daily fate! How 
would he like organ-grinding ? 








Music in New Orleans. 

[The Picayune puts forth the following claims for 
the Crescent City,—not without reason. But to the 
charge that Northern musical journals have ignored 
them, we at least must plead not guilty. Our columns 
for these five years have contained frequent, if they 
have been necessarily brief, notices of French opera, 
&c., in New Orleans. The musical taste of that city 
has seemed to us, at this distance, to be quite a re- 
markable reflex of the taste of Paris.] 


Beyond all question, there is no city in the 
United States in which there exists a decidedly 
musical taste—we mean a taste that eminently 
and practically characterizes the people as a com- 
munity—with the single exception of New Orleans. 
What it costs an expensive and vexatious struggle 
in other places to keep up. is with us a fixed and 
time-honored institution. New York has an Aca- 
demy of Music, and Boston a Music Hall, while 
Philadelphia is in the throes of gestation with an 
Academy of Music, the birth of which is among 
the most problematical of future events. The 
opera is a thing of fits and starts in all these cities, 
and may be truly said never to have settled down, 
at all, in either of them; but only occasionally 
alighted, with its wings nervously quivering, like 
a bird on a sprig, not knowing how speedily a 
puff of idle wind may dislodge it from its resting- 
oe and send it off capering to other regions. 

Vith us the opera is a fixture, and as stable as 





anything can be that has its foundations in the 
hearts and tastes of a homogeneous population. 

It is amusing to one who has been in the habit 
of seeing operas produced at the French theatre 
in this city, to look over the musical periodicals of 
the North, and mark how utterly their sapient 
and well informed conductors ignore the very 
existence of such an establishment here. When, 
in the course of the last season, the academicians 
of New York produced the “ Etoile du Nord,” 
(and translated it on their posters, “The North 
Star!) of Meyerbeer, they told the Gothamites, 
in the biggest kind of type, that it was the first 
production of the opera in America. And yet it 
had then been a stock piece at the Theatre d’Or- 
leans for two seasons. So with “ Le Prophéte ;” 
the good people of the North were felicitated upon 
the assurance that they were hearing that for the 
first time in this country, when, in point of fact, 
it had been a regular stock piece at the French 
opera here, ever since the Ist of April, 1850, 
which was less than a year from its original 
production in Paris. 

Good concerts, and all deserving musical enter- 
tainments, as well as the opera, are always liberally 
eS . in New Orleans, as Parodi, Strakosch, 

Jestvali, and other adventurers in this way, will 
readily attest. And, besides those for which we 
are indebted to strangers, (whom, by the way, we 
are proverbially always glad to welcome to our 
city,) we have occasionally others, made up of 
indigenous materials, and appealing to our social 
sympathies for support. 

We are convinced that in no other city of the 
Union is there, in proportion to its population, so 
much attention shown to the cultivation of music, 
as an accomplishment, as in our own. We can 
point to young ladies, not yet graduated from our 
schools, whose singing would shame many a con- 
cert prima donna the North has sent us; while in 

rivate society, it is not an uncommon thing to 
hear performers on the piano, who would maintain 
an equal rank with many of the highly celebrated 
and much bepuffed public executants upon that 
instrument we have had amongst us. 

These reflections have just occurred to us with 
peculiar force, in connection with the receipt of a 
polite invitation to attend a concert, to be given 
to-morrow evening, at Odd Fellow’s Hall, by the 
amateur musical association, called, “ L’Athenée 
de la Nouvelle Orleans.” This ‘is an entirely 
private society, and is composed exclusively of 
amateurs, resident in this city. To it belong some 
eighty ladies, all accomplished musicians, and a 
proportional number of gentlemen. ‘They give 
concerts occasionally, during the season, whereto 
those only are admitted who are subscribing 
members, and such others as they may invite. In 
what other city of the land could such concerts as 
these be given ? 

New York may say, behold our Philharmonic ! 
Boston may point to her Handel and Haydn, and 
Mendelssohn, and Philadelphia to her Musical 
Fund. But these do not square with the case we 
have put: an association, of ladies and gentlemen, 
from the circles of private society, giving first 
class concerts, and in first class style. 

And while this is doing in the vocal way, we 
are pleased to hear that our new “ Cecilia Music 
Soviety” are determined, this season, to give four 
grand instrumental concerts, and that they have 
already commenced their regular rehearsals, with 
such a view. 1n the same way which has proved 
so successful in the management of the New York 
Philharmonic, seeking no pecuniary benefit for 
themselves, they have resolved to ask the codpera- 
tion of a music-loving community, and to invite 
honorary memberships on these very liberal 
terms: One gentleman and lady, per annuin, $5. 
Family tickets, (five tickets to each concert,) $10, 
the subscribers, on these terms, having the privi- 
lege of attending all the rehearsals. 








Musicul Gonrespondence. 

New Yorks, Dec. 9. The manager of our Ital- 
ian Opera is a shrewd observer of human nature. 
He knows that people now, as in the days of Father 





Adam, hanker after forbidden fruit, and so he offered 
them the Travieta—not on account of its musical 
merit, but simply because it had attained a certain 
doubtful reputation, which would arouse curiosity, 
and for the satisfaction of which curiosity people 
would pay. The anathemas hurled upon this opera 
by the English press have been re-echoed and com- 
mented upon by the American Press, and it is 
amusing to notice the difference of opinion expressed 
by our musical critics. Mr. Seymour, the critic of 
the Times, treats the contested point of the immoral- 
ity of the opera in his usual light, facetious style, 
considering it as of no special moment. Mr. Fry of 
the Zribune ignores the suggestions of the story 
altogether. The critics of the Courier and Evening 
Mirror apologize for the opera, attribute any disap- 
probation to excessive and false prudery, while the 
Post, Express, and Day Book condemn the work as 
unfit for public presentation. 

And I must agree with these latter critics, for 
certainly the career of a prostitute is not a fit sub- 
ject to be brought into public notoriety, and espe- 
cially ina manner that arouses for the guilty crea- 
ture not merely pity, but a lively sympathy. The 
opening scene of the opera is one which it is im- 
proper even to name, and indeed no extended critique 
on the plot can be written, without introducing lan- 
guage unfit to appear in your columns. The £r- 
press gives the following synopsis of the plot, which 
is taken from Dumas’s “ Dame aux Camelias,” transe 
lated into English under the title of Camille : 

Violetta, the heroine, is a youthful beauty, who, in 
the elegant language of the libretto, has been 
‘“* thrown by circumstances, and the loss of her parents 
in childhood, into a course of voluptuous living.’’ In 
a gay company, she meets with Alfred, a young gen- 
tleman, who falls in love with her, and whose atfec- 
tion she returns; they retire to the country to live in 
seclusion; but shortly their rural felicity is invaded 
by Germont, who, in Alfred’s absence, announces 
himself to Violetta as his father, represents to her the 
ruinous consequences of his son’s present course, and 
with amiable generosity urges her to leave him (Al- 
fred) forever. In her anxiety for his welfare, she im- 
mediately departs for Paris, and, plunging again into 
the vortex of dissipation, in the course of time again 
encounters Alfred. He, unaware of the cause of her 
desertion, flings her miniature at her feet and up- 
braids her as the cause of his mjsery. Violetta, 
broken-hearted, seeks her home to die, but on her 
death-bed a gleam of joy shines on her troubled ca- 
reer; she receives a letter from her lover’s father, 
telling her that, moved by her noble self-sacrifice, of 
the extent of which he was not at first aware, he can- 
not resist her sufferings, and is about to bring his son 
again to her feet. While reading this letter, Germont 
and Alfred arrive; but it is too late; the guilty wo- 
man, overcome by sudden rapture, dies in her lover’s 
arms. ° 
The music is really very pretty, though not equal 
to Verdi's more celebrated works. It appears to be 
hurriedly written, and the instrumentation is poorly 
worked up; but there are a number of airs easily 
caught by the ear. Most of the opera is written in 
waltz time, and has a light, pleasing effect, though 
seldom rising to dignity, except in the closing scenes 
and the finale of the third act, which is one of those 
effective concerted pieces that will rank with the 
finale of the third act in Ernani, the Quatuor in Rig- 
oletto, and some other of Verdi's finest inspirations. 
The opera is plentifally sprinkled with drinking 
songs and Bacchanalian music, and there is a very 
curious gipsies’ chorus, sung with an accompaniment 
of tambourines, strangely suggestive of the Tam- 
bourine song in the “Star of the North.” And 
indeed there are very many passages in the opera 
that sound familiar to the ear—faint echoes of Tro- 
vatore, Ernani, and even of operas ef other com- 
posers. 

One peculiarity of Verdi, and one which other 
composers would do well to imitate, is, that he 
always works his operas up with a view to climac- 
teric effect. The last act is always the finest; and 
whatever the former portions may have been, there 
is no disappointment in the finale. So it is with La 
Traviata, the last act being one of the most effective 
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in some respects that I now remember. The scene 
is in the private apartment of Violetta, where the 
poor “lost one,” deserted by her lover, and loaded 
with his reproaches, is lying broken-hearted on a 
bed of sickness. With the assistance of her maid 
she rises, and in a delicate scena bewails her hapless 
fate, while a strong contrast to her swan-like song is 
heard in a Bacchanalian chorus outside her window. 
Alfred then rushes in, assuring Violetta of his for- 
giveness, and in a sweet duet they fondly sing of fu- 
ture joys. But a death-like pallor overspreads the 
countenance of the fair and frail lorette; her last hour 
is at hand, and even the joy of forgiveness cannot 
wholly heal the broken heart or restore the wasted 
frame. With a last request to her lover to revere 
her memory and forgive her crimes, the death-rattle 
overcomes her voice, the flushed cheek loses its 
color, the bright eye becomes glazed and dim, and 
with one last gasp, she dies in her lover’s arms. 

Each representation of this opera has attracted 
crowded houses, and it nightly becomes more popu- 
lar; the immorality of the story is wholly over- 
looked in the beauty of the music. 

As I have occupied so much of your space with 
Ia Traviata, I cannot dwell upon the other musical 
attractions offered to us. THALBERG continues his 
successful career, and leaves us this week for Boston 
(?). The Pyne and Harrison Opera Troupe 
commence an engagment at Niblo’s next week, and 
our Italian Opera troupe leave us for Havana. 

TrovaTor. 





Musical Intelligence. 
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MANcuHestER, N. H.—Mr. Stratron’s Second Or- 
chestral Concert took place last week. He had the 
vocal aid of Mr. and Mrs. Mozart, of this city, and of 
the “German Trio,” (Messrs. Giirtner, Hause and 
Jungnickel.) Mr. Stratton’s Overture No. 2 was well 
received. So was of course the ‘‘ Wedding March.” 
The Mirror says: 

The concert, asa whole, gave perfect satisfaction 
to the large audience, and won new laurels for Mr. 
Stratton as a musician and conductor. He has his 
orchestra under complete control, and everything goes 
like clock-work. One of the Boston germemers re- 
marked that “there could not be found (out of Bos- 
ton) in this part of the country, an orchestra so well 
drilled and complete as this,”’ which, no doubt, is true. 

(The following Items were crowded out last week.) 

PHILADELPHIA.—Fitzgerald ‘‘ cannot find words” 
(yet does find them, glowing and good ones, too,) 
“to express the perfect satisfaction and fullness 
of delight’? which he experienced in hearing THAtr- 
BERG. Of course the materiel and personnel of his 
Philadelphia concerts are the same as in New York. 
He was to give three, oscillating back and forth be- 
tween the two cities. 

There have been plenty of concerts in the Quaker 
city this past fortnight. On Monday the Musical 
Union performed Rossini’s ‘‘ Moses in Egypt”’ before 
a large audience. Mr. Henry Thunder presided at 
the organ; the principal singers were the Misses 
Heron, Mr. Rudolphsen and Sig. Cortesi....Mr. John 
Bayley has given several morning orchestral concerts, 
(at the hour of 12 M.); the programmes light and 
miscellaneous, the orchestra “ well drilled, very large, 
and in its character of tone reminding one of the old 
Germania Society.”....The Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety last week inaugurated a new Music Hall with 
choruses, organ performances, and the particular at- 
traction of Gottschalk’s brilliant pianism. The spe- 
cial object was to try the organ, one of Appleton’s, 
purchased from a society in Boston. Of the new Hall 
Fitzgerald says : 

It is not very large, about thirty-six -feet wide, and 
a hundred in length; a gallery at the south end adds 
a hundred seats to the capacity of the room, and we 
should think that the entire saloon could be made to 
accommodate, by crowding, nearly a thousand persons. 
It could not have been fuller than it was last night. 
The ceiling is twenty-five feet high, and handsomely 
decorated; the walls are tastefully frescoed, and the 


appearance of the room would be beautiful were it not 
for the windows, which are much too tall for their 














width. The organ of the Handel & Haydn Society 
occupies the northern end of the Hall, standing on 
the floor, reaching to the ceiling, and wedged in 
between the private boxes, so that the sound is com- 
pletely boxed up. 


The City Item says: The first public rehearsal of the 
Germania Orchestra took place on Saturday afternoon 
at the Musical Fund Hall, and we are happy to say, 
for the credit of Philadelphia, that it was peas 3 
attended by the best people of our city, and that the 
music was listened to with care, the rehearsal being 
regarded as a concert, rather than as a conversazione. 
The selection of music was of a popular character, 
and the excellence of the orchestra was well displayed 
by the varied character of the pieces chosen. The 
members are nearly all solo performers, and, inspired 
by a true love and appreciation of the art, they give 
correct, feeling interpretations of the music they play. 
The overtures to Zampa and Martha were given with 
great spirit and effect. A waltz, by Lanner, was 
warmly applauded, and quite a sensation was created 
by the splendid manner in which a transcription of the 
Anvil Chorus, from J/ Trovatore, was performed. The 
celebrated Terzetto from Attila, was played with much 
expression, by the first Horn, Bassoon, and Clarinet. 
At the second Rehearsal the choice of pieces was 
admirable. We were too late to hear the * William 
Tell” Overture, but were too much gratified with the 
selection from Lucrezia Borgia, which was played with 
great spirit. An allegretto from one of Beethoven’s 
symphonies afforded some idea of the manner in which 
the Germanians can play classical music ; and we hope 
to hear the C Minor or some parts of it, at some of 
these rehearsats. The “ Anvil Chorus” was repeated, 
by particular request, and was encored of course. 

The First Concert of the Musical Fund Society was 
given at the Hall, last evening, (Tuesday) and not- 
withstanding the inclemency of the weather, a very 
large audience assembled to enjoy the programme 
prepared. The concert was perfectly successful, and 
passed off with spirit. Madame De Lagrange was 
received with much applause, and sang with her usual 
brilliancy, although it seemed to us, as though her 
voice had been somewhat over-exerted of late. Brig- 
noli was encored in the beautiful romanza from 
L’ Etoile du Nord, which he rendered with much good 
taste. The orchestra, which was strong and effective, 
performed the overture to Robert le Diable, and one 
of the three composed by Beethoven, for his opera of 
Leonora (Fidelio.) It also sustained its part in 
Weber’s concerto for orchestra and piano, Gottschalk 

residing at the latter, and adding to his well-earned 
aurels by his excellent reading of this classical work. 
Indeed, it appeared to us tnat we had never heard this 
pianist to such advantage as at this concert; he 
performed Henselt’s ‘‘ Si /’oiseau)’etais,”’ a Nocturne 
by Chopin, this Concerto, and several of his own 
compositions, so that by the various styles, his faci- 
lity of execution and his expression were unusually 
well exhibited. 


New Or.eans.—Our opera has commenced in good 
earnest and with the promise of good success. Mr. 
Boudousquié has now shown us his resources, and 
they have been proved to be equal to our most exacting 
demands. We have a good prima donna, in gran 
opera, in Mlle. Muller; another, in comic opera, in 
Mme. Colson; two fine tenors, in Messrs. Delagrave 
and Moulin; a fine baritone, in Mr. Mague; and ex- 
cellent bassos in Messrs. Junca and Guillot; while the 
bulk of the operatic company, including the orchestra 
and chorus, are equal to any emergency. 

English opera has a good beginning, too, at the 
Gaiety, where Mr. Crisp has produced Balfe’s ‘* Bohe- 
mian Girl,” Auber’s ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,”’ and Brougham’s 
burlesque of ‘‘Po-ca-hon-tas,” in very acceptable 
style. Rosalie Durand, Georgiana Hodson, Messrs. 
Frazer, Stretton, Lyster and Trevor have proved 
themselves adequate to the performance of operas in 
admirable style, and we are to have ‘** Midas,”’ ** Freis- 
chiitz,” “‘Daughter of the Regiment,” and other lyric 
pieces, in convenient succession.—Dicayune, Nov. 16. 





Foreign. 

Lonpvon.—Don Giovanni was brought out on the 
16th ult. at Drury Lane. Grist, as Donna Anna, 
“looked, acted and sang with all the power and beau- 
ty she has ever displayed at any period ef her career.” 
M. GassiErR is pronounced a really good Giovanni, 
handsome, gentlemanlike, and a truly admirable 
singer. Mme. GassiEr’s Zerlina and Mme. RupEnrs- 
DorFr’s Elvira, too, are highly praised. Herr Formes 
was the Commendatore, and Signors Lortn1 and Ro- 
VERE (well known on this side) took the parts of Don 
Ottavio and Leporello. The latter seems to have 
given great satisfaction......JULLIEN continues his 
mammoth miscellanies at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
The second half of the last concert we find noticed, 
was composed of selections (instrumental of course) 
from Verdi’s Traviata. Among his recent assistants 
have been Miss CaTtHARINE Hares, Miss Dory, 
Miss ARABELLA Gopparp the pianist, and “ Signor 
MILLARDI.’’....The Sacred Harmonic Society, Nov. 





28, performed Handel’s “ Soiomon.”......Handel’s 
‘‘Tsrael in Egypt” opened Mr. Hullah’s winter sea- 
son at St. Martin’s Hall. 


Paris, Nov. 12.—( Corr. Lond. Mus. World. }—The 
Opéra-Comique is quite in vogue just now. Jean de 
Paris, one of Boieldieu’s most popular works, has 
been brought out for the début of M. Stockhausen 
(well known in the concert-rooms of London) in the 
part of the Sénéchal. He has a baritone voice of con- 
siderable range, and he sings with taste. As an actor 
M. Stockhausen is awkward and stiff—faults that may 
be attributed to inexperience. Mlle. Boulart, in the 
part of the Queen of Navarre, showed herself an agree- 
able vocalist. In the air, ‘‘ Beau troubadour,”’ she was 
warmly and deservedly applauded. M. Delaunay 
Ricquier was not quite “the thing” in the part of 
Jean; the music is much too high forhim. M, Le- 
maire was very amusing.as the Aubergiste. The 
opera altogether was successful. 

Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord has nearly accomplished 
its two hundreth representation. A new “ sensation” 
is experienced by the d/asé Parisians in witnessing 
the charming performance of Mme. Cabel in Catarina, 
and the Opéra Comique is crowded every night the 
Etoile du Nord is played. The parts in which the 
acting of Mme. Cabel is seen to the best advantage, 
are in the finale to the second act, when, condemned 
to death by the inebriated Peter, she endeavors to 
recall herself to his remembrance and fails. The in- 
tense grief expressed in her countenance, as she is 
led away by the soldiers to be shot, is natural in the 
extreme. In the last act, when Catarina, almost be- 
reft of her senses, is recalled to reason by the encoun- 
ter with her brother, &c., Mme. Cabel is equally 
effective and charming. In the first act, her physical 
capabilities are less manifestly equal to her ‘ good 
intentions,” The singing of Mme. Cabel throughout 
the opera is perfect. Her vocalization, and the ease 
with which she overcomes all sorts of difficulties, place 
her in the first rank of those who have made the 
Opéra-Comique one of the greatest attractions of the 
‘metropolis of amusements.” 

The “star” at the Italiens lately has been Alboni, 
who, as Ninetta in the Gazza Ladra, has made a posi- 
tive furore. Itis unnecessary to describe her perform- 
ance of a part in which she has been heard and admired 
so much in London. Suffice it that the incomparable 
cantatrice was enthusiastically applauded throughout 
the opera, and recalled at the end with acclamations. 
There is no ‘claque” at this theatre. Mario has 
arrived, and it is expected will make his rentreé in the 
Puritani. The next novelty will be Mlle. Piccolomini 
in the Traviata. The greatest excitement prevails 
among the dilettanti, and every place has been 
bespoken, although the precise night of her début has 
not yet been fixed. Quite the talk of the town is the 
visit paid by the little vocalist to the Vaudeville to 
witness the Dame aux Camelias, the original of the 
Traviata. Piccolomini was so affected by the per- 
formance of Mlle. Doche, that she “‘ wept like a child.” 

At the Académie-Impé@riale the long expected opera, 
Ia Rose de Florence, by M. Biletta, composer of 
White Magic, was produced on Monday night in 
presence of the Emperor and Empress. The piece is 
not worthy a place in the répertoire of the grand opera. 
It would suit the Vaudeville and theatres of that 
calibre; or it would make a very good ballet. Indeed 
it bears some resemblance to a ballet produced some 
time since under the title of La Jolie fille de Gand. 
M. Biletta’s music does not make us nor the poverty 
of the libretto. It is a succession of dance-tunes. 
The length of time this opera has been in preparation, 
and the frequent delays in its production, caused a 
great deal of curiosity to hear it, but ‘‘ the mountain 
brought forth a mouse.” The theatre was crowded, 
and the “ claque” in great force. 

Nov. 22.—One of the most brilliant audiences of the 
season was attracted to the Theatre-Italien on Satur- 
day last, to witness the performance of I Barbiere di 
Seviglia with ALBONT as Rosina, and Manto as Count 
Almaviva, (who made his rentrée on this occasion.) 
Alboni was in splendid voice, and sang magnificently. 
In “ Una voce” she was rapturously encored, and in 
the “lesson scene,” her wonderful execution of Hum- 
mél’s variations excited the audience to a degree of 
enthusiasm seldom given way to by the aristocratic 
abonnés of the Theatre-Italien. ario has seldom 
been in better voice than he was on Saturday. His 
reception was very cordial, and after he had been en- 
cored in ‘‘ Ecco ridente,’’ which he sang to perfec- 
tion, he was recalled, to receive again the applause of 
the audience. Sig. Corsi made a very intelligent 
Figaro. Signors Zucchini and Angelini, as Dr. Bar- 
tolo and Don Basilio, assisted materially in strength- 
ening the ensemble, and the opera has rarely been 
better played in the ancient Salle Ventadour than on 
the present occasion, Sig. Bottesini presided in the 
orchestra. 


Beriin.—Herren Oertling, Rehbaum, Wendt, and 
Birnbach, have announced a new quartet, by Herr 
Voigt, at their next Quartet Soirée. Herr Voigt was 
a pupil of the Academy of Music here, and carried off 
several prizes. Herr B. Klein’s oratorio of Jephtha 
was lately produced, under the direction of Herr 
Franz, in the Nicolaikirche. It was pretty well 
received, and tolerably executed, although the per- 
formers were selected from different Gesangvereins, 
and co-operated for the first time, probably, with Herr 
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Franz’s orchestra. The first Quartet Soirée of Herren 
Laub, Radecke, Wiirst, and Brauns, took place on the 
29th ultimo, in Arnim’s small room. The principal 
features in the programme were Mendelssohn’s quartet 
in E minor, and Beethoven’s in E major. On the 30th 
ultimo, the members of the Singacademie, with the 
assistance of Liebig’s orchestra, performed Sebastian 
Bach’s grand mass, in B minor. The execution, how- 
ever, of this fine work was far from being all that 
could be desired. 

Nov. 22.—The principal event, this week, at the 
Royal Opera-house, has been the début of Mlle. Jenny 
Bauer from London. The part she selected for her 
first appearance before a Berlin public was that of 
Susanna, in Le Nozze di Figaro. Her performance 
gave great satisfaction to a very numerous audience, 
and she was called on during the fourth act.—Iphige- 
nia in Aulis was performed on the 19th inst., in cele- 
bration of Her Majesty's birthday.—Concerts have 
been most numerous lately. The little Arthur Napo- 
léon gave one, his last, in the Englisches Haus, on 
the 4th inst., when he played, with Herren Espenhahn, 
Bial, and Wendt, a quartet in G minor, by Mozart. 
He also performed Schulhoff’s ‘‘ Airs Bohemiens,” 
Chopin’s Notturno in F minor, and A. Schmidt’s 
Allegro Scherzo.—On Thursday, 6th inst., Herr Liebig 
gave his third soirée for classical orchestral music, in 
the Singacademie. The programme included Beet- 
hoven’s overture to Coriolanus, Haydn’s Symphony in 
F major, Mendelssohn’s Hebrides overture, and Mo- 
zart’s ro in C major with fugue.—On Friday, 
the 7th, Herren A. Griinwold and R. Radeke gave 
their first soirée of Chamber Music in the Englisches 
Haus. They were not particularly successful in 
Mozart’s sonata in A major, for piano and violin, but 
Herr Radeke made up for this by his artistic execution 
of Beethoven’s sonata, Op. 111. The same composer’s 
serenade, for violin, viola, and violoncello, was splen- 
didly played by Herren Griinwold, Wendt, and Espen- 
hahn, and greatly applauded. On Saturday, the 8th 
inst., Herren Zimmermann, Ronneberger, Richter 
and Espenhahn commenced their Quartet Versamm- 
lung in the Singacademie with a quartet of Haydn in 
B major, cah. 11, No. 3. This was followed by Mozart’s 
quartet in A major, and Beethoven’s seventh in F 
major. The last was certainly the great attraction of 
the evening. A concert in memory of Mendelssohn 
has been pe by Stern’s Gesangverein in Arnim’s 
Rooms. Herr Stern himself accompanied on the 
piano. The ninety-fifth Psalm was first sung. This 
was followed by the ‘* Walpurgisnacht,” and Herr 
Laub performed the celebrated violin concerto in a 
masterly style. Billert’s Gesangverein will perform 
two grand oratorios this winter: on Friday, the 5th 
December, Ferdinand Hiller’s Zerstérung Jerusalems, 
and on Friday, the 20th February, 1857, Dr. Louis 
Spohr’s Letzte Dinge. Liebig’s orchestra will furnish 
the accompaniment. 
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asked us with regard to certain articles, which we 
translate or copy, and which do not always accord 
with the opinions of the querist, and possibly seem 
even to conflict with well-known tastes and 
convictions of our own, which give what may be 
called the tone to our Journal. Pray, gentle 
reader, do not delude yourself with the idea that 
we endorse whatever we put into our miscella- 
neous reading matter. Many things we copy for 
no better reason than that they are curious or 
amusing ;—many things which are not even amus- 
ing to ourselves, nay{positively dull and almost 
insignificant, but because they form a part of that 
great musical world whereof we are expected to 
report ;—many things from which we utterly dis- 
sent in principle, and which to our mind indicate 
a false direction and false taste, but which it is 
well for all of us to note now and then, as signs 
of what is going on. 

In a recent number two long articles provoked 
the query. One was an article, which we took 
perhaps too much pains to translate, giving an 
account of an effort lately made by Liszt and one 
of his remarkable pupils to introduce in Germany 
a Liszt-ian style of organ-playing. This ques- 
tionable phenomenon, or “ notion,” as we say in 
Yankee land, was exciting not a little attention 





in Young Germany. It could do no harm to let 
our readers see the monster and judge for them- 
selves. We do not always in such cases feel that 
we need add our comments, when the whole tone 
and direction of our paper in the long run yields 
the comment. We might have condensed the 
story to an item of ten lines. But the article was 
a glowing one, spirited and well written, and con- 
tained some excellent ideas about virtuoso-players, 
and about the humbug of “classicality” affected 
by such virtuosos. At any rate it told in quite 
an amusing way of queer things going on in high 
quarters of the world of Art; and as we are 
bound to furnish a certain amount of pleasant 
reading to offset our own dulness, we are some- 
times tempted to present such a thing in full. 

Another offense was the copying of the Athe- 
naeum’s review of Berlioz’s treatise upon Instru- 
mentation. When such an important work ap- 
pears, do we not do well to let our readers see 
how it strikes eminent critics of various leanings, 
and from various points of view? And have we 
not all seen enough of the peculiar crotchety 
humors of Mr. Cnooritey, (when he denounces 
Schumann, for instance, in his wholesale way,) to 
make allowance therefor, while we enjoy the real 
vigor of the man, and profit by his learning and 
acumen? We had long waited in the hope of 
seeing and judging of the work for ourselves. 
Meanwhile what better than to show our readers 
what is thought of it in higher quarters, we all of 
us reserving our own criticism? Chorley came 
first, and we took him. He shows us possibly the 
worst side, all the faults which a fault-finding 
mind could pick out. Now we are prepared for 
the best criticism on the other side, and we shall 
be happy to present such to our readers when we 
find it. Still happier to report at first hand of 
our own impressions, since, thanks to the courtesy 
of Mr. Novello’s agent in New York, the book, in 
English and in elegant form, now lies before us ; 
—although we should not for a moment dream of 
measuring our capacity to fathom such a work 
with Mr. Chorley’s. Yet we may judge of the 
opinions of our betters. 

The objects of a musical Art journal—a weekly 
journal, which partakes imperfectly on both sides 
of the miscellaneous hurried daily newspaper and 
the deliberate Review—are more than one, and 
not confined to the advocacy in every page and 
paragraph of certain all important doctrines and 
opinions about Art. One object is simply news; 
and this we give not only in the condensed form 
of news, but sometimes also by letting other writers, 
who stand ina different relation to a matter from 
that we chance to occupy, speak for themselves : 
just as a political newspaper may publish without 
comment an opponent’s speech. One important 
function of a journal is simply to mirror all that 
it can of the great multifarious world, and of the 
ways in which masses, parties, or single repre- 
sentative minds, view it. And it is a comfort some- 
times to enjoy or hate the picture, without having 
the exhibitor interpose his comments. 

Another object, as we have said, is simply to 
amuse ; by pleasant and piquant varieties, not in 
themselves uninstructive, to attract and reconcile 
to other earnest matter. A certain quantity of 
gossip is not to be despised. Even rumors must 
be noticed, though they should turn out unfound- 
ed as the idle wind. 

Again, what we pride ourselves upon is a cer- 
tain hospitality to others’ thoughts and tastes. 





In our own person, in an editorial article, of 
course, we speak our own tastes and convictions ; 
we can speak no other; we cannot by any force 
of will affect a preference or a liking which we 
do not feel. But there are large classes, whose 
tastes are to be respected, who attach much higher 
consequence to certain schools or certain artists 
than we find it in ustodo. To these we would be 
just and even hospitable. Again and again have 
we inVited such—for instance, those who think 
Italian Opera the crowning flower of music—to 
set forth their own views (within certain obvious- 
ly necessary restrictions) in our columns. We 
invite upon our platform those who differ from 
us, so they be courteous, reasonable, and not dull. 
Our friends to whom we are indebted now and 
then for correspondence, often write from quite 
another standpoint, both of taste and culture, 
from that with which we most sympathize; yet 
not the less have they our thanks, for helping us 
to make our paper useful and acceptable to many 
readers. 

We have said more than we intended, and yet 
not enough. We shall have to return to this 
matter and make a fuller exposition of our theory 
and (we would we might say more confidently) 
our practice of musical journalism. 





New Music. 

From O.uiver Dirtson, Boston, we have: 

1. Several more numbers of the German Chorales, 
as harmonized by JonN SEBASTIAN Bacu, with Eng- 
lish words, nearly completing the promised twelve. 
Choral societies will do well, for themselves, and for 
the cause of a high, pure taste in music, to avail 
themselves of such excellent material for practice. 
Their beauty does not wear out with their novelty, 
which is more than we can say of many of the new 
pieces sent us every week. 

2. Thirty-six Vocalisés for Soprano or Tenor voices, 
in modern style, by MArnco Borpoeni; Book sec- 
ond; pp. 49. The name of the author, the late 
master of singing in the Conservatoire of Paris, is 
warrant enough of the excellence of these exercises. 
Simply as music, they are more interesting than half 
of the newest Italian melodies which just now enjoy 
an ephemeral favor. 

3. Favorite Songs, Duets, &c. of Mozart, arranged 
by WesLEy. Two more of the forty odd promised; 
namely, the Serenade: Deh vieni, from Don Juan, for 
baritone, and the pretty duct for soprani from the 
‘“‘ Marriage of Figaro”: Sull aria. 

4. Selections from Verdi’s later operas, including 
two of a series from La Traviata, one of which, a 
minor Aria: AA! forse é lui, is quaintly Verdi-ish; a 
Barcarolle for four voices from Les Vépres Siciliennes, 
which is light and Epicurean, hardly redeemed from 
commonplace by some modulations in the latter part. 
Also a Quatuor from ‘‘ Macbeth”: Sangue a me, 
translated and adapted by T. T. BARKER—this last 
forming one of Ditson’s long series of concerted 
pieces, under the title of ‘‘ The Harp of Italy.” 

6. Twelve Two-Part Songs by Kucken, Abt, MEN- 
DELSSOHN, &c. No. 2. ‘*O how sweet the Hunter’s 
Song,” by Kiicken.—Eight Four-part Songs for men’s 
voices, by Abt. No. 3. ‘The Huntsman’s Song.” 
Both simple and spirited, but not in any way original 
or striking. 

6. Easy Piano-forte pieces for four hands. a) Mor- 
ceaux Elegantes on favorite operatic themes, by THEO. 
OxstEN: No. 3, from La Sonnambula, 11 pages. 2) 
Revue Melodique, by F. BEYER, another collection of 
little operatic. fantasias; No. 3, from Norma, 11 
pages. 

7. More difficult, for two hands. a) Raymond, ow 
la Secret de la Reine, brilliant Fantasia by H. RosEt- 
LEN, op. 130, on themes from the French opera by 
Amprosr THOMAS, pp. 15. 5) Music on the Waters, 
a salon piece, being one of three grouped under the 
title of “ Chimes and Rhymes,” by ALBERT LINDAHI, | 
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a sort of song without words, Allegro agitato, in con- 
tinuous semi-quavers, which require a practised hand 
to render evenly and neatly. 

8. a) Never Give Up, by Geo. J. WEBB, words by 
TupPrER. The melody is simple, and seizes the spirit 
of the words—well calculated to be popular. 5d) 
Wayside Flowers of France and Italy, translated and 
adapted by T. T. Barker: No. 5. La Stella d’ Amore 
(Star of Love), a pretty Barcarole by Costa. 


. ° 

Musical Chit-Chat. 
We are happy to learn that Mr. ZERRAHN finds, so 
far, great encouragement in his efforts to secure sub- 
scribers to his proposed Orchestral, or as he calls 
them, ‘“‘ PHILHARMONIC CoNCERTS,” of which we 
spoke last week. To save time and decide the ques- 
tion quickly, he now invites music-lovers (at the 
same time that a canvasser is going round) to call at 
the music stores, where they may read the terms and 
subscribe for the series. See advertisement....... 
The MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB at their third 
concert, next Tuesday evening, will have for pianist 
that modest, sterling artist, Mr. TRENKLE, who will 
play in a Duo with ’cello by Mendelssohn, and a 
couple of solo pieces by Chopin. A new string Quar- 
tet by the young Rubenstein and Beethoven’s Septet 
will be leading features in the programme. We trust 
that Chickering’s beautiful saloon will be very full. 
+s»eGuTTAV SATTER, the pianist, will give another 
series of his ‘‘ Philharmonic Soirées”’ this winter, at 
Hallet, Davis & Co.’s rooms, as formerly, and proba- 
bly commencing on the 27th of this month. See his 
first Programme in another column ; it is quite novel. 
The Quartet by Willmers is said to be his best com- 
position. We should be glad to find it giving us a 
higher idea of the composer than the showy, pretty, 
sentimental concert pieces for the piano, to which we 
have been treated now and then by Jaell and others. 
Mr. S. is to be assisted from time to time by such 
artists as WILLIAM Mason, B. J. Lana, and a lady 
pupil, pianists; Messrs. ScouLTzE and EcKHARDT, 
violins ; JUNGNICKEL, violoncello, &c.....The GER- 
MAN Trio will commence their third season of six 
concerts at Chickering’s rooms on Saturday evening, 
Dec. 20th, with the assistance of the ‘‘ Mozart” 
Quartet of singers (Mr. and Mrs. Mozart, Miss 
TWICHELL and Mr, ADAMS). Messrs. HAusE, GART- 
NER and JUNGNICKEL will play two Piano Trios, one 
by Beethoven (Op. 97), and one by Rubinstein, be- 
sides each a solo.....Thus there will be no lack of 
Chamber Concerts; yet we shall sadly miss our Orto 
Dreset, who has so far yielded to his sensitive, 
Chopin-like dread of concert-giving as to resolve to 
play no more in public, but find a purer pleasure, 
and, as he thinks, exert a more genuine artistic influ- 
ence, by discoursing music in congenial private cir- 
cles. In this he plainly sacrifices interest to a con- 
scientious ideal. We cannot but hope, for the sake 
of all true lovers of music, that he will one day see 
the matter in a different light.....Christmas comes 
and we have not yet heard an Oratorio or a Symphony 
in Boston! But the signs indicate a better time at 
hand. We only fear too furious a reaction in the 
latter part of winter. Why must it always be either 
adearth or a glut of music? This does not indicate 

a healthy, genuine appetite. 














Our German Miinnerchor, the ‘ OrpHevs,” will 
give a series of subscription concerts in the Mercan- 
tile Library Hall, commencing early in January. 
Good German choruses and part-songs, solo songs by 
their conductor Mr. KREISSMANN, and others, piano 
and violin pieces by Messrs. LEONHARDand SCHULTZE, 
&c., will combine to furnish forth a pleasant feast. 


There is no lack of musical activity in the towns 
and cities within easy hail of Boston. Indeed we hear 
of concerts—series of concerts—vocal and instru- 
mental, classical and miscellaneous, Chamber Quar- 
tets and great Oratorios, all around us. In Lowell, 
Providence, Salem and Worcester there are concerts 
on foot. In Manchester, N. H. there is Mr. Stratton’s 
orchestra, In Cambridge, Jamaica Plain, and we 
know not how many places, the Mendelssohn Quin- 
tette Club and the German Trio are giving Classical 














Soirées in private houses. This musical appetite in 
the “rural districts” keeps the best singers and in- 
strumentalists of our city busy. That excellent singer, 
Mrs. J. H. Lona, seems to be in demand everywhere. 
On Monday she sings at the annual concert of Gill- 
more’s Band in Salem; on Tuesday at Stratton’s 
third Orchestral Concert in Manchester; at Christmas 
in the first of a subscription series at Lowell, and so 
on...-See NoOVELLO’s advertisement for a rich assort- 
ment of Christmas music—anthems, carols, &c., by 
the most esteemed authors, published in a style at 
once economical and elegant. Mr. G. W. WARREN’s 
“‘Christmas Carol”? for children, too, published by 
Hidley in Albany, is a lively, pretty thing, to be sung 
in four parts, and beautifully got up, with vignette 
title. 

The following extract of a letter, dated at Paris, is 
from the pen of the eldest son of the late Epwarp 
SEGUIN, a promising young American artist, who has 
received musical instruction at the best schools 
abroad: ‘‘ My departure to Florence has been delayed 
in consequence of Mr. Panseron advising me, by all 
means, to sing as his pupil at the Conservatoire ex- 
amination. There were ninety aspirants, ten of 
whom were to be chosen out of that number. We 
had to be judged by Auber, Halévy, Ambroise Thom- 
as, Caraffa, etc., ete.; and you will, I am sure, be 
pleased to hear that I sang a song from L’ Etoile du 
Nord, a trio from ‘ G. Tell,’ etc., with great success; 
was highly complimented by the professors, and was 
elected an ‘ Eleve du Conservatoire Imp. de Musique, 
Paris.’ Iwas afraid, on account of being an Amer- 
ican, that I should not get it; but Auber, Halévy, 
etc., expressed themselves greatly pleased with me, 
and the next thing I hope to inform you of, will be 
my first appearance in opera. I have had the pleas- 
ure of singing with Miss May, who leaves here on the 
nineteenth.” 


The Opera in New York closed on Wednesday eve- 
ning, of course, as it begun, with I Trovatore. There 
was a benefit night appended, however, for Mme. La- 
GRANGE, on Thursday, when she appeared both in La 
Traviata and the “ Barber of Seville.” The troupe 
are off immediately for Havana, and now, if never 
before, the semi-French city of New Orleans may 
boast itself the only city in the Union which sup- 
ports Opera as a permanent institution. Of Verdi’s 
Traviata, the Courier & Enquirer says: ‘‘The music 
is as poor as Verdi can write; that of Rigoletto, even, 
shines by contrast. At the end of the third act there 
is a careful piece of concerted writing, but as to the 
rest—niente, niente, niente.”’ As to its alleged im- 
morality, the same journal justly says : 


It is true that La Traviata is a young lady whose 
relations to some members of the other sex are not 
very clearly defined; but those relations are not 
obtruded by the action, and would not be known to 
one in a hundred of the audience, were it not for the 
translation of the libretto which Mr. Darcy has pub- 
lished. Still, the story having got out, the lady must 
be considered improper and frowned out of good opera 
society, although many of those who maintain their 

osition are no better than——she is; for instance 

Slvira in Don Giovanni, Leonora in La Favorita, 
Mrs. Norma, Mrs. Borgia, and Thisbe in J/ Giura- 
mento. ; 


Still we are inclined to think that in the matter of 
moral censorship, La Traviata, taken as a whole, 
both musically and dramatically, is fair game, as pal- 
pably appealing to a corrupt appetite in both regards. 


A marriage took place last week in one of the prin- 
cipal Bristol churches, (says the Musical World,) 
which attracted great numbers to see it, owing toa 
report having got abroad that the bridegroom was 
twice before on the eve of happiness, and had gone 
half way to the altar, but owing to a singular nervous- 
ness, had, upon each occasion, turned heel, and made 
a speedy retreat from the church, not having sufficient 
resolution to go through the celebration. Aware of 
his weakness, he, it is said, candidly declared that, 
unless some means'were adopted to give him courage, 
he would be sure, in spite of himself, to levant the 
third time, as in the two previous instances, and sug- 
gested music as the most likely agent to sustain his 
self-possession. The lady’s friends acted on the hint, 
and engaged the organist, who played vehemently 
during the whole ceremony. It had the desired effect ; 
he did not run away, pace apparently, to the annoy- 
ance of the crowds assembled in and outside the 
church, who confidently looked out for a scene.— 
Everything, however, passed off as it should. 





In the New York correspondence of a religious 
paper, the Christian Watchman and Reflector, of this 
city, we find ja definition of Italian Opera, which is 
charming for its simplicity, to say the least. For in- 
stance : 


What is the Italian Opera? We cannot speak 
from our own personal knowledge and observation. 
We never witnessed it. But we have witnessed inci- 
dental fragments, thrown into concerts, and we 
should describe it somewhat in the following man- 
ner. One dozen men and women on a stage, each 
with a sheet of music in their hand, and each stri- 
ving to scream louder than the other, fiourishing the 
music, and accompanying the strange sounds with 
violent gestures and contortions of the body, hands 
and head, while behind them a company of musi- 
cians make a desperate assault upon their instru- 
ments, pounding pianos, beating bass drums, tearing 
violins, and blowing up French horns, as if they in- 
tended their utter destruction. With a few lulls and 
returns, the storm finally subsides, and the perform- 
ers, apparently exhausted with the laborious effort, 
take their seats to rest five minutes and then repeat 
this singular performance. Now many admirers of 
Jine music will call all this a caricature, and charge 
it to our want of taste. We certainly plead guilty to 
the want of taste. But it is dreadful to call such 
performances music, and somewhat amusing to see 
— try hard to appreciate and pretend to admire 
them. 
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Advertisements. 
CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
The Mendelssohn Quintette Club’s 


THIRD CONCERT 
Will take place on TUESDAY, Dec. 16, at Messrs. CHICKERING’S 
Rooms, assisted by Mr. J. TRENKLE, Pianist. 

A new Quartette in F, by Rubinstein, will be played for the 
first time. Mr. Trenkle will play in Mendelsschn’s B flat Duo, 
with ’Cello, and two Morceaux by Chopin. Beethoven’s Sep- 
tette and other good works will be presented. 

Package of Eight Tickets, to be used at pleasure, $5; Single 
tickets $1 each, may be found at the music stores. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


1 undersigned proposes to give a series of FOUR Orches- 
tral Concerts ay soon as a sufficient number of subssribers 
shall be obtained. Subscriptions received at Wade’s music 
store, 197 Washington Street, and Russell & Richardson’s, 13 
Tremont, or 282 Washington Street, where the prospectus may 
be seen. CARL ZERRAHN. 








GUSTAVE SATTER'S 
PHILHARMONIC SOIREES. 
FIRST EVENING. 


PROGRAMME. 

1—Quartet : G MINOF,...... cee eeee cere eeeeees R. WILLMERS. 
2—a)Mazourka, 

b)Nocturne, (first time,). ..cccscsscccccccsvcs G. Satrer. 

c)Scherzo, 
8—a)Constancy : Song 

b)Cicily : Ballad, ? } rer rer Kegon de ceweaowns G. Sarrer. 
4—Sonata (Kreutzer) for Piano and Violin,.s..... BEETHoveN. 
5—Reminiscence de “ Robert le Diable,”........ Franz Liszt. 





The Concerts (three in number) will take place at Messrs. 
Hauuet, Davis & Co.’s Piano Rooms, on evenings to be here- 
after specified. Among the Artists who will assist during the 
Series, may be mentioned Messrs. WiLLIAM Mason, Scuuttzr, 
JUNGNICKEL, EckHarpt, B. J. Lana, and others. 





—THE— 


Modern School for the Piano-Forte 


Is THE 


Best Instruction Book ever published! 


It has been awarded the first Prize Medal at the late Exhibi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Churitable Mechanic Asso- 
ciation, and is recommended by 

8. THALBERG, A. DREYSCHOCK, 
A. JAELL, WM. MASON, 
OTTO DRESEL, JULIUS KNORR, 
Dr. LOWELL MASON, GEO. J. WEBB, 
W. B. BRADBURY, G. F. ROOT, 
B, F. BAKER, and over 200 others, 
Comprising Music Teachers, Principals of Seminaries, Ama- 
teurs, &c. &c. If you wish to buy the best book, that will 
teach you to play in the shortest time, it is the 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 
BY NATHAN RICHARDSON. 

Priee ‘Theee | Dollars. 

RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, Boston, 


And fer sale by all Music Dealers in the United States. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
WRITTEN BY THE 
REV. T. A. STARKEY, 
MUSIC BY 
GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. 
—aLso— 
THIRD EDITION OF WARREN’S 
BOBOLINK POLKA, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


J. =x. BID 

644 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 
WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 

ORGAN BUILDER, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 








Piano-Forte Instruction. 
MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 


RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 





THE FIFTH THOUSAND OF 
THE GOLDEN WREATH, 
I now ready. The demand for this new volume of Vocal 

Instruction exceeds that of any Juvenile Book of the kind 
ever issued. It is adopted wherever known, teachers and 
scholars being at once convinced of its superior merit asa 


method of instruction, while its 150 pieces of the most popular 
music render it not only the best but the cheapest book for 


Schools. Price only 80 cts. $3 per doz. 
Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 
G. ANDRE & CO., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 
806 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven’s, Clementi’s, Hayda’s and Mozart’s works. 


J. H. HIDLEY, 


PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 


And Dealer in Musical Merchandise, 
544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 











TREMONT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE. 
Wate BROTHERS, Agents for G. ANDRE & CO. 


Foreign Classic Music, at the reduced prices. 
THE ORGAN, by Hopkins and Rimbault, a few copies. 
Just received, a small invoice of Meyer FLuTEs. 


Aithems for the Coming Season, 
Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 Q>5 Broadway, N.Y. 


Anthems for Christmas. 


HOPKINS, E. J.—Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, 8. A. 
T. B., 19 cts. Single vocal parts, 13 cts. Class copy, 3 cts. 
CROCE.—Behold, I bring you glad tidings: 8.4.1. B., 19 cts. 
GREENE.—Behold, I bring you glad tidings: for two Trebles 

or Tenors, with Chorus for four voices, 88 cents. Separate 
vocal parts, 22 cents. 
HANDEL.—For behold darkness. Recit. } 18 cents 
The people that walked in darkness. Air B. : 
For unto us a Child is born. 81 cts. Sep. voc. parts, 25 cts. 
Behold, a Virgin shall conceive; and 0! thou that tellest ; 
Alto Solo and Chorus, 81 cts. Ditto, 8vo. 6 cts. Separate 
vocal parts, 25 cts, 
JACKSON, (Masham.)— Short and Easy Anthems, suitable 
for Country Choirs :— 
Sing, O heavens! (4 voices,) 25 cts. Sep. vocal parts, 13 cts. 
O Zion! that bringest good tidings, (4 voices,) 63 cts, 
O! come hither and behold, (4 voices,) 63 cts. 
NOVELLO.—Sing unto the Lord: Short Anthem for 8. A T.B 
with a Verse for Four Trebles, 19 cts. Small class copy, in 
score, 3 cts. Separate vocal parts, 16 cts. 
PURCELL.—Behold, I bring you Glad Tidings : In full score. 
Verse, A. T. B. 69 cts. Separate chorus parts, 13 cts. 
Behold, I briug you Glad Tidings, (abridged from the above,) 
from Boyce’s Cathe@ral Music. Verse, a. T. B. 25 cts. Se- 
parate vocal parts, 22 cts. 
VITTORIA.— Behold, I bring you Glad Tidings: gs. A. T. B., 
Folio size, 19 cts. Class copy, in score, 3 cts. 


Carols for Christmas-tide, 


Set to Ancient Melodies, by the Rev. Taomas Hetmorg, M. A. 
Words, principally in imitation of the original, by the 
Rev. J. M. N&Aus, M. A. 
18mo size, 

“ 


“ bound in scarlet cloth,........... eee 
” compressed four vocal parts, 

These Carols may be sung by a Solo voice, with accompani- 
ment for the Piano and Organ, in which form they are printed 
in Music Folio. Ad libitum vocal parts for Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass, have been added, in order that, when these voices are 

resent, the harmony may be rendered complete without an 
nstrument. The Volume, folio music size, $1.13. 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 


389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 





GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 


Messrs. MASON & HAMLIN beg leave to inform 
their friends and the public that the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association have awarded them a GOLD MEDAL 
for their new musical instrument, the Organ-Harmonium, and 
a SILVER MEDAL for their Melodeons, exhibited at the 
Fair of 1856. The highest premium (a Sitver MeDAL) has also 
heen awarded us for the best Melodeons by the Pennsylvania 
State Fair, held at Pittsburgh, September, 1856. First Pre- 
miums have also been awarded our Organ-Harmoniumsa by the 
following State Fairs :—Vermont State Fair, held at Burling- 
ton; New Jersey State Fair, held at Newark ; Ohio State Fair, 
held at Cleveland: all held during the month of September, 
a em, Six First Premiums in ong MonTH! ! 

N. B —Our Melodeons and Organ-Harmoniums have taken 
the Fiast Prize over all competitors m every Fair at which 
they have been exhibited, The Organ-Harmonium is a new 
musicai instrument of our own invention (holding two patents 
for it) for church and parlor use. We make two styles of it, 
one with, and the other without, pedal bass. The one with 
pedal bass contains eight stops, two rows of keys, two octaves 
of pedals, an independent set of pedal reeds, and a swell pedal. 
Price $400. The other style is precisely the same with the 
exception of the pedals. Price $350. Prices of Melodeons 
from $60 to $175. Price of Organ Melodeons $200. 

Ql For descriptive circulars and further information address 

MASON & HAMLIN, 
Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles,) Boston, Ms. 


Mr. HUGO LEONHARD, 


From THE CONSERVATORY or LEIpziG, 
Gives Instruction on the Piano Residence 14 Hudson St. 





CARL ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
FLUTE AND SINQINQ. 


Mrs. CARL ZERRAHN, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 1 Winter Place. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Crarher of the Pinna aut Singing, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 


SOP AON OS ew rn 


“EDWARD L. BALCH 








SIGNOR CORELLI, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
47 Hancock Street. 





SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
S now ready to receive pupils. He may be addressed at the 
rooms of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, at Richardson's Mu- 
sical Exchange, Reed’s Music Store, or at his residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 


Sig. Benpevart’s class of young ladies in singing, for begin- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 6th, at 4 o’clock, 
P. M., in the Messrs. Chickering’s Saloon, where the exercices 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the class of last year, 
who may wish to continue their practice, the lessons will be 
resumed in the course of October. 


GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 
(Late at St. Paul’s Church,) 
ORGANIST of SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CH. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 








OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musical Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 





J. ©. D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Harmong, 
38 HAYWARD PLACE. 





MR. AUGUST FRIES, 


Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be add d at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 


J. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington Si, 


JOB PRINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 


IEW ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















P. F. DODGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W. Cambridge, Ms. 
OG>PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
No. 769 BROADWAY, at of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


CARL HAUSE 


Qz= his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested. 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mon w, 











Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIQN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 











DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music,, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 3. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays 0m 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
str ts, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 





CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPiE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. 


DPSS SI I 


Apr 29 tf 
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MUSIO AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, _ 





Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &. 
(G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished.— Address J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scuoo. St. Boston. 





TERMS OP ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, perline......... eseces 
Each subsequent insertion, per line 5 cts. 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. .....$12.00 
Do do each subsequent. ...$6.00 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


BADLY OOK AL 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 





























